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But I shall take another occasion to discuss the principles of Pindaric com- 
position. The true plan is not to talte a concordance and look out recurrent 
words. The true plan is to work patiently and lovingly after the poet himself. 
The historical interpretation, as everybody can see, has been overdone. Per- 
haps it is impossible to understand the poet as well without the historical lore 
that has been gathered about the odes since the time of Boeckh, but it is 
perfectly possible to misunderstand the poet by reason of historical lore. Even 
Boeckh's clear eye was confused at times by seeing too much, and his friend 
Dissen has been guilty of many utterly absurd over-interpretations of details, 
some utterly impossible, utterly unhistorical expositions of entire poems. 
Nowadays the tendency to emphasize the formal side of Pindaric art is pushed 
to an extreme that is calculated to narrow rather than widen the circle of 
Pindar's admirers. If it had not been for his discovery, Professor Mezger 
might have done much to help forward the good cause. He knows how to 
make his annotations brief, except when he gets on the theme of the recurrent 
word ; but he has wasted much space in literal translations of expressions that 
translate themselves, and not satisfied with his own renderings, he reproduces 
many of Fennell's in the original English, as if that helped the matter much. 
I open the book at random and find the following notes on one page, 199, Py. 
XII, 10 foil.: 5vt:i'K&v^k"i avv Ka^aTi^ ^'' \it.\ der leidvoUen Qual '': v. 11 rpiTov 
avvacsv KamyvijTav /iipoc : " er machte dem dritten Theil der Schwestern den 
Garaus " — which to my perception of German is about equivalent in this con- 
nexion to : he did the job for the third part of the sisters, v. 12 fiolpav ayav : den 
Tod bringend; V. 14 /Iwirpiii' — t)^ks: in Trauer verwandelle er dera Polydektes 
den Mahlesbeitrag ; v. ig Tva/tfoyvov : voUklingend ; v. 21 xP'-P-'l>'^tvTa\ hervor- 
gestossen — avv iv-eoi : mit den Instrumenten ; v. 23 Kt<t>a'Aav TioXkav vojiov : 
die vielkOpfige Weise. This kind of annotation reminds an American of the 
Saturnian reign of Dr. Anthon. 

B. L. G. 



Works of Spyridon A. Lambros. 

1. Ai 'A-^yvai nepl ra Tekri Tov dcdSmdrov alavo; Kara n-^ydf avCKSoTovg. 
AiaTpijUj enl v(j>rryecsia tov jUv&r]aaTO(; t^( 'EW 'laropiag iv tu 'E-Sviki^ TlaveiruTTr/- 
/iiu, iizo Sn-up. n. Ad/itrpov, A. 4>. 'A'S^r/ai, ek tov Tmroypafiag Tyt, <tikoKaXla( 
1878. 8 vo. pp. viii, 141. 

2. Mi;fa^^ 'Ako/uvotov tov Xuvidrov Ta Sufd^uEva, to nXelara inSMjieva vvv to 
vpaTov KaTa tov( hv ^^pevTig-, 'Q^mi'ufi, Hapiaioig, Bievvy KadiKOf;. Aaizdvi) tov 
6iifiov 'ASriva'tGyv, vizb l^TrvpiSiM>og II. Ad/mpov, A, "I"., vfiyy. ttjq ' B/Ia' iaTopta( Kal 
ypaipoyvaalag h tC> 'e-&viK^ XldveiriaTii/ii<f>. T6/io( A', •n-Ept«;f<jv raf 6/uXiag Kal to 
TTpoacltov^fiaTa. 'Ev 'A-drpiai^, i/c tov Tviroypa^eiov Jiapvaaaov, 1879 8 vo. pp. Ixxii, 
368 : 16/zo( B', Trepiexofv Tag eKiaToHa; Kal to TTOii/iJ.aTa tov 'Mixai)\ Tag irpog avTov 
f TTJcrro/ldf tov Niav IlaTpav Eir9v/iiov Toil TopvUr/, Tprj-yopiov 'AvTidxov Kal Veupylov 
TopviKT^j CT/p-EtojOEtg ItjTopiKdg Kal ypafi/jUTtKog Kal -TrlvaKog, olg irpoaripTT/dTjaav Kal 
^aTOTimiKa iravo/ioidTVTra rijv kuSIkiw. Ibid. 1880, 8 vo., pp. 660, xxviii. 

3. Collection de Romans grecs en langue vulgaire et en vers, publics pour la 
premiere fois d'apres les manuscrits de Leyde et d'Oxford, par Spyridion P. 
Lambros, Docteur-^s-lettres, Professeur agrege d'Histoire grecque et de Paleo- 
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graphie a I'Universite d'Athenes. Paris : Maisonneuve et Cie., 1880. 8 vo, 
cxxv, 372, four facsimiles of MSS. 

4. "'EtK^Ediq ^7rvpt6o>vog 11. AdfiTrpov, A. $., ix^Tjyrjrov irpbg ri/v 'BovXijv to)v *EX2,f/vu>v; 
TTepl Ty( etc To'Aymv 'Opo( oiroaToA^f avTov Kara to "Sepof tov 1880. 'A<??;w/(ni'. 
e/c TOV Tmroypafeiov rov Aicjfof, 1880, pp. 32. 

5. *0 'l7/aov(; TOV TLavejeXyvov, fiera fiidc ;\;po}fiaToypa(l)lag, vtto Sttv/). II. Adfnrpov, 
A. 4».j Vifir^T/TOv. ' ATr6(JTra(jfia eK tov E' rofiov tov '^Uapvaaaov." 'Ev 'A^f/vatg hK tov 
Tvnoypaijielov tov TLapvaaaov, 1881, pp. 8. 

6. Kavavbg AdcKapcg Koi Jiaaiketo^ BaTaTi^yg, dvo '^A^T/veg TzepirjyrjTai tov IE Koi 
IH aluvoc. 'Ttto SttVjO. 11. AdfiTrpov, A, 4>., v(p?/y?/Tov tov '^^vucov JlavcTrtcjTTip-lov 
i^ ATzdawaofia en tov E' TOftov tov liapvaoaov) ; ev ^ A^ijvaig, ek tov TVTroypatpelov tov 
Jlapvaaaov, 1881, pp. 15. 

Classical scholars usually have the feeling that Hellenism paid the debt of 
nature in the sixth century of our era, and was succeeded by a condition of 
things so low, dark, and squalid as hardly to deserve more attention than the 
affairs of Maoris or Apaches, and that what now claims to be Hellenism has 
nothing more to do with the genuine article than the inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts have with the tribe that once went by that name. Though these are 
judgments natural enough, and intelligible to any one who knows how small 
and scanty are the means within the reach of most scholars for studying the 
history of post-Justinian Hellenism, and though, if we admit a certain, rather 
narrow, definition of Hellenism they are not entirely false, it is easy to see and 
understand that those who still take pride in calling themselves Hellenes should 
reject them and take an entirely different view of the meaning and historical 
limits of Hellenism. To them, Hellenism, in spite of all the vicissitudes, 
degradations, miseries and seeming deaths which it has undergone, is still alive, 
and the fact that it has survived so much is only a proof of its inexhaustible 
vitality. And from their point of view, the Hellenes are right also. While it 
is true that the Pagan Hellenic life, that life of art and intellect, of balance 
between heart and head, which is growing ever more attractive to modern men 
as they emerge from the moral dyspepsia of mediaevalism into the harmonious 
evnpaaia of natural life, was dead or dying for centuries before Justinian, and 
was succeeded by a very inharmonious and unlovely form of what was always 
"to the Greeks foolishness"; it is likewise true that the Hellenic national feeling, 
the Hellenic aspiration for freedom, the Hellenic love of letters, the Hellenic 
tendency toward the ideal, and the Hellenic speech, have never died out, but 
are even to-day sending forth fresh shoots, which show that there is still 
much vigor in the old stock. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the modern Hellenes, however uncertain their genealogy, should endeavor 
to show that Hellenism has had a real, living, uninterrupted existence in all 
departments of human activity from the days of Justinian to the present, and 
that with this view they should direct their attention to the literary monuments 
of the middle age and try to form them into a connected literary history. It 
must even be admitted that their success in discovering such literary monuments 
is beyond all expectation. To be sure, they have no Thomas Aquinas or 
Alexander of Thales writing great thoughts in the old language, and no Dante 
or Chaucer singing a fresh national feeling into existence in the new ; but they 
have their historians and priests and poets, whose works mirror their times as 
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truly as those of the men named mirror theirs, and therefore furnish essential 
material for a history of the long generations of Hellenic captivity. To bring 
these works before the world, much has been done by foreigners, such as Ellis- 
sen, Wagner, Legrand, Deffner, etc.; but the Greeks themselves have done 
their share, witness the collections of Sathas, Mavrophrydis, etc. 

Among the Greeks who have striven or are striving to give body and strength 
to the national feeling of the modern Hellenes, by making them conscious of an 
unbroken existence in the long past, the first place belongs to Spyridon P. 
Lambros, a partial list ' of whose works relating to the middle age stands at 
the head of this article. 

Mr. Lambros, who is still what may be called a very young man, hardly over 
thirty, is the son of a well-known Athenian archaeologist. After studying at 
the university of his native city, he went abroad to France and Germany, and 
in 1873 took the degree of Ph.D. at the University of Leipzig, the subject of 
his dissertation being To Kara jovt; olniara^ rijiv Trap "'EA'Xriatv dirocKcuv teat rax; 
avToic dTTOve/uo/ievag Tifia; anl Kpovo/iiac (Leipzig, 1873). Since that time he has 
travelled much abroad, and copied many MSS. in the libraries of Germany, 
Austria, England, France, Holland, Italy, and Turkey. He is now assistant 
professor in the National University of Athens. His inaugural address is 
printed in the ^A-&yvcunv, Vol. VU, pp. 1-35 [Aoynr eiairypwi; e'l^' ro fid'&Tiiia t7j(; 

'EX. 'I(TT.) 

Of the above-named works, the first two belong together, inasmuch as the 
account of Athens in the 12th century (No. i) is for the most part drawn from 
the works of Michael Akominatos (No. 2). The picture of Athens in the 
twelfth century is by no means an inspiring one, or one calculated to cause us 
much regret for the subsequent downfall of the wretched empire of which the 
city formed a part. Poverty, degradation, misgovernment, dilapidation, in- 
security of life and property, feebleness, servility, these are the features that 
most forcibly strike us. But Mr. Lambros' work contains many interesting 
particulars regarding various buildings in Athens, and especially regarding the 
Parthenon, which was then almost intact, and bore the name of 'E/c/cAT^uia T7;f 
Jlavayia(; ttjc ' A.i)rjviu-icsric. A passage quoted from Michael Akominatos seems 
to prove that the Parthenon in the twelfth century was lighted from the top, a 
fact wliicli lias some bearing upon the much vexed "hypaethral question."'' 

Michael Akominatos, whose works fill two bulky volumes, was born about 
the year ii4oat Chonae (Xww(), the ancient Kolossai, in Phrygia. He was the 
elder brother of the equally famous Niketas Akominatos, whom he treated as a 
son and educated. He went to Constantinople about 11 57 and there received 
instruction from Eustathios, subsequently Bishop of Thessalonika, and favor- 

' I say partial, because the list does not include his llavayiarov Aofapa irepi 
ZuypaipiaQ, xeipdypaaov tov A'f'Kg' vitv to jrpuTov eKSUU/ievov. 'Ev 'A-f^yvai^, 1 871, 
or his pamphlet Ilep^ 'Kiiirpov, works which I have never seen. 

^ It runs thus; " Ovk eart tovto (lXa^ y oiko(; -Qeov koI avrrj y ttv7^tj tov ovpavov 
KavT€v6ev to VTvepovpavcov ToiiTO ^uf aKoijijjTov eicpel ihvpo, ova dpavpov/nspov y/ispai; 
ov (haKOTTTdpevov vvkti, d^v/MV, dv^iov, aKpaupveaTaTov^ d€i?jxp7rs^^ deifaveg djie[ir]%otQ 
nai TTcffTolc dppaai" p. 35, n. This distinction between the immaterial and 
material light in the Parthenon would have no meaning if the building was lit 
artificially with lamps. 
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ably known as the commentator of Homer and Pindar. From this enthusiastic 
scholar he imbibed a genuine affection for the old Greek poets, especially for 
Homer, whom, after the Bible, he quotes most frequently in his works. He 
was made Bishop of Athens about 1182, and from that date till I220 his history 
is bound up with that of the unfortunate city of whose miseries he has left us 
so sad a picture. That it is so sad was certainly no fault of the good bishop, 
who did manfully what in him lay, by tongue and pen and sword, to rouse his 
people from their brutish lethargy of vice and ignorance, to interest the im- 
perial government in their favor, and to defend them from hostile attacks. It is 
hard to imagine anything more pathetic than this enthusiastic, half-pagan 
Greek bishop, living on the Akropolis, worshipping every day in the Parthenon, 
and looking down upon once glorious Athens {^itapal 'A^f/vai), now a mere 
labyrinth of squalor and ruin.' It must have been rather the Pagan than the 
Christian spirit that induced him to gird on his sword and take the field at the 
head of his flock against Leon Sgouros, who besieged the city in 1203. Michael 
was partially successful against this native condottiere , who could only burn the 
lower town without being able to enter the Akropolis ; but, in the following 
year, the whole city was taken by the Franks under Bonifacio di Monferrato, 
and handed over to Othon de la Roche. On this occasion the Parthenon was 
plundered, the bishop's extensive, painfully collected library scattered,' and the 
bishop himself compelled to flee. After wandering about for some time in 
Thebes, Aulis, Thessalonika, Chalkis, Eretria and Karystos, he finally took up 
his abode at Keos, whence he could still cast loving and longing eyes toward 
Attika. Old, poor, lonely, and without his books, the brave, exiled bishop spent 
most of his time in prayer, meditation and letter-writing. He persistently 
refused all offers of other bishoprics, resolved to die Bishop of Athens. And 
so he did. From time to time his monotonous life was interrupted by reports 
of events whose issue promised to reinstate him ; but they all proved baseless. 
The drop that filled the cup of his suffering was the news of the death of his 
beloved brother Niketas. He lived long enough to write the touching Movcjrfm 
u^ Tov a^e^.ipbv avrov Kvp. '^ini/rav rhv Xuviari/v^ many passages of which recall to 
us Carlyle's Reminiscences. He died in 1220 at the age of eighty. 

As literature, the writings of Michael Akominatos have little or no value. 
Instead of being written in the living speech in which their author thought and 
conversed, they are composed in the turgid, fiowery, patchwork, the would-be- 
Attic Greek, of the pedants of Byzantium. Their style is frequently involved 
and obscure, and new compounds and words are not unfrequent. Mr. Lambros 
has at the end of his second volume made a collection of these words, whose 
number amounts to several hundreds. The best of Michael's works are his 

• When Mr. L. in this connection says : " Ot apxaloi vavriXoi ddxpcvov irapa- 
KafiTTTOfTe^ rb ^ovviov Kol /laKpo'&ev ttjv al;^fif/v roi< ddparog r^f Upo/ndxov" he falls 
into a very common error, due to misinterpretation of a passage in Pausanias 
(I, 28, 2). Any one who has ever been at, or sailed round, Cape Sounion, 
knows that not even the Akropolis is visible from any point near it. Nor does 
Pausanias say anything to the contrary. He merely says : 'H tov doparog 
alxp-V ^<^' ^ ?^(pog TOV Kpdvovr; a-jrb 'Zovvlov TrpotjTrXkovtjiv hoTtv ridtj ovvoTZTa" Mr. 
L. likewise shares the common error with regard to the Pelasgic wall. 

' See a very interesting article by Mr. Lambros on the contents and fate of 
this library in the 'AiJ^vaiov, tojioq E', tevx ' £, pp. 354-67. 
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letters and the monody already referred to. These show him to have been a 
brave man and a good priest. Some of his other writings, especially his 
addresses to certain political potentates, exhibit him in a much less favorable 
light, as time-serving and insincere like other men of his time. His poetry is 
as sorry doggerel as one could readily find in the works of any rural Heber or 
Keble. Nay, even the New England Puritan Wigglesworth is hardly inferior 
to him as a poet. Here are the first four lines of the first poem, entitled 
Qeavi) : 

'Havxit/C ToS wdvpji ijihv i)Sk re Maxv fiaK/ja 
avSpog auridioovTOQ a^/iari vvaTa?MevTi, 
ov jiav ajiovGov -Trdfnrav b?MV to TroiJj/m weTratKrai 
akV eirifii^ ttjq iraidij}^ €G&' a Koi eaTTovdoGTai. 

These are hexameters by an enthusiastic admirer of Homer ! 

But whatever faults we may find with the Athenian bishop and his works, it 
is a matter of great moment that these works should be placed in good shape 
before the student of history, and this Mr. Lambros has done, bringing to the 
task care, industry, erudition, judgment, and that familiarity with the language 
of his author which only a Greek can have. The hundred and sixty-eight 
pages of notes at the end of the second volume are full of curious erudition. 

If the writings of Michael Akominatos acquaint us with the last stages of the 
decay of the Greek empire, the next work, the Collection de Romans grecs, 
introduces us to the first stages of Hellenic regeneration, the popular literature 
of the awakening people. These romances, four in number, are written in a 
semi-popular dialect, " difficile a d/finir" as Mr. Lambros says, and in the 
dreadful ' political verse,' with which the Klephtic ballads have made us so 
familiar, and in which even at the present day most Greek poetry is written. 
They are preceded by an excellent introduction, and followed by a very com- 
plete glossary, both in French. Their titles are as follows: 

1. Ta Kara 'KaXXifuixov koL ILpvaoppor/v^ epuTiKov dc^yj/fta, 

2. Ai^yr/aif cipaioTaTt/ Toi) avSpeiofihov Aijev^ (in eight books). 

3. /Airjyqaii s^mpero; epuTmt; Kal ^evrj tov 'Sfiwepiov davfiaBTOv ml K6pa( Map. 
yapuvag. 

4. Adyog ■jrapijyopT^iKog irepl evrvxlag tat dvarvxtug. 

The first is printed from the only MS. of the poem known to exist. This MS., 
which Mr. Lambros had much difiiculty in discovering, was presented, along with 
many others, by Jos. Scaliger, in 1609, to the University of Leyden, in which 
it is still preserved. The story is a wonderful one, a kind of cross between 
Dornroschen, the Arabian Nights, and the old Greek romance of Chaireas and 
Kallirrhoe. I have not the least doubt that it sprang from the same root as the 
Fafnismdl and the Sigrdrifumdl, recently made so familiar by Jordan's charm- 
ing Nibelunge. The poem is simply a very long ballad, with all the directness 
and naivete that characterize that species of composition. It is not without a 
certain rugged force here and there. Here is a description of a witch in which 
Hebrew and Greek mythology are mixed up in a charming way : 

'H ypavg 7) KaKop.7)xo-voqy ro OKevog tHiv 6aiji6vDv, 

Tf/g aaTpairJjg 6 avvrpofog Kal rijg fipovrrj^ 7} jxdva^ 

roil ^aravd to naidevpa, tC)v 'Ntjpijidov jidjijXTj, 

nda:/( aTr/lwf KaKoriK^c npd^sag awoSlrig. 
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Some of the descriptions of enchanted places recall passages in Tasso's 
Gerusalemme Liberata. The date of the composition of this poem is not very- 
clear. Mr. Lambros is inclined to place it some half century before the time 
of the chivalrous Michael Komnenos, that is, about iioo. 

The second poem, which runs to 127 pages, is a Greek Chanson de Roland, 
and exists in about as many forms. In 1876 an edition of it was published by 
Sathas and Legrand,from the so-called Trebizond MS., which was at that time 
supposed to be the only one in existence. Indeed, the poem was at that time 
regarded as the only example of a mediaeval metrical romance in Greek. Since 
then there have come to light, not only numerous other romances of a similar 
kind, but also numerous MSS. of this one. The author of a version discovered 
in the island of Andros calls himself Eustathios. The version here published 
by Mr. Lambros is that of a Chian monk of the name of Ignatius Petritzis, 
who put the last touches to his work in 1670, and whose autograph MS. was 
brought from Greece by the traveller Wheler toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, and is now in the library of Lincoln College, Oxford. This version 
differs very considerably from the others, and is in several ways an improve- 
ment upon them all. The language, which is almost purely Romaic, shows 
strong traces of the dialect of Chios. When the legend of Digenis originated, 
or what historical foundation it has, is by no means clear, but it seems to have 
occupied in the Eastern Empire the same place that the legends of Arthur and 
Charlemagne did in the West. 

The third poem, fifty pages long, is an imitation of the well-known Pro- 
venfal romance Pierre de Provence et la belle Marguelonne, and was published by 
Wagner in 1874 from a Vienna MS. This edition was so incorrect that Mr. 
Lambros has done well to recoUate the MS., as he has done, making use also of 
another at Oxford and one at Naples. 

The fourth poem is a kind of allegory, a Pilgrim^ s Progress, standing in no 
very distant connection with the Pinax of Kebes. It occupies thirty-three 
pages, and is not destitute of poetic merit. 

All these poems belong to an extensive literature, the very existence of which 
was unknown a few years ago, but which, when rendered accessible, will, no doubt, 
be as popular and interesting as the romance literature of the western nations. 
We will conclude this notice by saying that the volume in which they are con- 
tained is a very handsome one. 

No. 4 is an accoun! of a visit of research which Mr. Lambros made to the 
monasteries of Mt. Athos in the summer of 1 880. Since Tischendorf made 
such valuable discoveries in the monasteries of the East, there has been a 
strong feeling abroad that these monasteries, and especially the great collection 
of them on Mt. Athos, must contain literary treasures. Mr. Lambros' researches 
hardly go to confirm this belief. New things of value he certainly did find, 
but they relate rather to mediaeval than to classical times. He intends to 
publish shortly a detailed account of his discoveries. 

While at Mt. Athos, Mr. Lambros took the opportunity of studying the 
mediaeval paintings which decorate the churches of the various monasteries, 
and found some of them far superior to anything usually recognized as Byzan- 
tine art. He was particularly struck with the frescoes of a certain Panselinos 
{JiavniArtvoC), whose name has long been familiar, but of whose date and history 
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nothing is known. A French painter, who accompanied Mr. Lambros, suc- 
ceeded in making copies of a good many of these frescoes, as well as of nume- 
rous miniatures, capital letters, etc., and these he intends shortly to publish. 
No. 5 gives an account of one of Panselinos's frescoes, and is accompanied 
with a good chromo-lithograph representing the infant Jesus. This infant, if 
they were not warned by the presence of the cross, most people would certainly 
take for Herakles. It is the infant that developed into the Christ of Michael 
Angelo's Last Judgment. If this be a fair specimen of good Byzantine art, Mr. 
Lambros is certainly justified in claiming for that art more consideration than 
has hitherto been accorded to it. It would be interesting to know to what 
extent the early Italian painters were influenced by the works of the now for- 
gotten Byzantine masters. 

The subject of No. 6 is sufficiently indicated by its title. The Ulepi^-yr/atc 
of Laskaris is very brief, occupying only about a page and a half, and describes 
a visit to the north of Europe in the beginning of the 15th century; that of 
Batatzis, written in the usual political doggerel and miserably rhymed, gives 
an account of two voyages made in the first quarter of last century, one to Rus- 
sia and Persia, the other to various European countries. Neither contains any- 
thing of great interest. 

In this notice we have not mentioned any of Mr. Lambros' numerous archae- 
ological articles scattered through different periodicals, the 'A&tivacov, the 
JIapva(7a6(;, ihe Mittheilungen des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts in Athen, etc. 
In taking leave of so profound and accurate a scholar, we can only express the 
wish that his valuable activity may be continued for many years, and that he 
may succeed in making the middle age of Hellenism as interesting as that of 
Latinism has long been recognized to be. 

Thomas Davidson. 



Griechische Grammatik von GusTAv Meyer. Leipzig. 1880. Breitkopf und 
Hartel (Bibliothek Indogermanischer Grammatiken, Band III.) 

This book is important from the position which it must hold in the future 
history ot Greek grammar, if for nothing else, for it is the first treatise in which 
the investigations recently made on Indo-European vocalism are applied to at 
least two important chapters of Greek grammar ; and it may be regarded as an 
official summary of what has been done in this field up to the time of the 
appearance of the book. Its completeness, its trustworthiness, and above all 
the extent to which it affords new light, will necessarily depend upon the 
degree in which these researches on vocalism are themselves complete and 
trustworthy. Gustav Meyer is one of the most ardent devotees of these studies, 
and that too after having clung to older methods up to an astonishingly short 
tirrie previous to the publication of his grammar. Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. 
XXIV, 216 ff , contains an article by him entitled " Ueber den einfluss des 
hochtons auf den griechischen vocalismus," which is now valuable mostly because 
it shows how an honest scholar can change his opinions from 1879, 'he date of 
the article, to 1880, the date of the book before us. 

In the article he seems to ignore completely the grand advances of the pre- 
ceding four years of investigation. In the grammar he meets views resulting 



